"The Origin of the University

themselves, in their primitive form, bear silent -witness
to the same fact, that the schools or studium in con-
nection with which the University grew up were in
no way connected with conventual churches and
monasteries. For the schools were not near S. Frides-
wide's but S. Mary's.

The independence of the Oxford masters from any
local ecclesiastical authority is a significant fact. Com-
bined with another it seems to admit of but one ex-
planation. That other fact is the suddenness with
which the reputation of Oxford sprang up. Before
1167 there is, as we have shown, no evidence of the
existence of a studium generate there, but there are in-
dications enough that in the next few years students
began to come, clerks from all parts of England.

The account of the visit of Giraldus Cambrensis
(1184-5) reveals the existence of a Studium on a large
scale, with a number of Masters and Faculties. It is"
a Studium Generale by that time without a doubt.
And in 1192 Richard of Devizes speaks of the clerks
of Oxford as so numerous that the city could hardly
feed them.

What, then, is the explanation of this so sudden de-
velopment ? Probably it lies in a migration of scholars
to Oxford at this time. The migratory habits of
mediaeval masters and scholars are familiar to everyone
who has the smallest acquaintance with the history of
the Universities. The Universities of Leipzig, Reggio,
Vicenza, Vercelli, and Padua, for instance, were founded
by migrations from one University or another. The
story of Oxford itself will furnish instances in plenty of
the readiness of the University to threaten to migrate
and, when hard pressed, to fulfil their threat. Migra-
tions to Cambridge, Stamford, and Northampton , are
among the undoubted facts of our history. Such a
migration then would be in the natural course of things,
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